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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


The  much-touted  Federal  Aid  Program 

of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
has  shrunk  to  the  point  where  it  is  overshadowed  by 
the  program  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
The  blueprint  was  revealed  in  the  U.S.  Budget  for 
1958-59.  President  Eisenhower  is  not  asking  Congress 
for  the  adv'ertised  $1  billion  in  aid  for  the  next  four 
years.  Neither  is  he  asking  for  the  $225  million,  as 
reported  previously,  for  the  first  year.  His  request  is 
for  “obligational  authority”  totaling  only  $146  million 
—but  only  $75  million  in  cash  for  next  year.  The 
assumption  is  that  the  states  can  match  and  absorb 
only  that  amount  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
By  contrast,  the  President’s  Budget  requests  $82 
million  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  be 
spent  “for  the  encouragement  of  mathematics  and 
science.”  Informed  opinion  in  Washington  is  that 
Congress  is  almost  certain  to  vote  the  $82  million. 
There  is  less  certainty— even  doubt— that  Congress 
will  approve  the  relatively  modest  $75  million  request 
for  HEW. 

The  achievemeut  of  Americau  schools  is 

majestic  and  unprecedented,  says  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  in  its  32-page  report,  “The  Con¬ 
temporary  Challenges  to  .American  Education.”  How- 
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ever,  urgent  deficiencies  exist.  America’s  response  to 
Russia’s  Sputniks,  the  ETPC  points  out,  should  not  be 
to  belittle  our  schools  nor  to  copy  Russia’s  system. 
Instead,  it  should  remove  some  of  the  schools’  de¬ 
ficiencies.  It  can  be  done,  the  EPC  asserts  confidently. 
First  of  all,  by  giving  the  gifted  better  educational 
opportunities;  then,  by  improving  counseling  and 
guidance.  Finally,  we  must  upgrade  our  teaching. 
This  third  step  cannot  be  taken  at  once,  but  must  be 
paced  through  short-range,  intermediate  and  long- 
range  programs.  EPC’s  prescription  for  short-range 
programs:  Come  to  the  immediate  aid  of  higher 
t*ducation,  particularly  the  graduate  school,  to  help 
fill  the  need  for  teaching  staffs,  lab  and  bibliographic 
equipment,  scholarships  and  fellowships,  in  all  sub¬ 
ject  areas.  The  intermediate  range:  Improve  the 
recruitment,  training  and  retraining  of  classroom  teach¬ 
ers.  For  the  long  range:  Infuse  public  and  private 
support  for  all  schools  on  a  massive  scale— double 
expenditures  for  education  by  1967  to  $30  billion  a 
year. 

The  survival  of  the  IJ.S.,  as  Dr.  James  R. 
Killian,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Science  and  Technology,  sees  it  is  up  to  Americans 
now  in  school.  'They  should  study  harder,  take  their 
studies  more  seriously,  with  natural  science  a  required 
subject  in  all  schools,  he  said.  Speaking  at  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Dinner,  traditionally  held  by  the  Women’s 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington  on  the  opiening 
day  of  Congress,  Dr.  Killian  urged  strongly  that  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  raise  their  entrance  require¬ 
ments  with  particular  emphasis  on  English  and 
mathematics.  The  need,  he  said,  is  “for  more  empha¬ 
sis  in  our  society  on  the  value  of  intellectual  discipline 
and  on  the  importance  of  content  rather  than  method 
.  .  .  for  more  rigorous  teaching  of  intellectual  skills 
and  (greater  stress)  on  high  standards  of  excellence 
for  both  teachers  and  pupils.” 

A  career  poll  in  13  foreign  nations  discloses 
that  a  career  in  science  is  the  goal  looming  highest 
in  the  minds  of  those  sampled.  More  surprising,  per¬ 
haps  more  significant,  is  the  fact  that  a  job  as  a 
skilled  laborer  exercises  an  appeal  nearly  as  strong 
as  .science,  and  in  some  countries  even  stronger.  In 
most  countries,  however,  a  career  in  teaching  received 
less  than  a  5%  vote. 
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•  Administration 


How  are  your  teachers  doing  on  reading 

skills?  Dr.  Paul  Witty,  in  the  January  Nations  Schook, 
points  out  that  administrators  should  make  systematic 
appraisals  of  the  extent  to  which  teachers  are  develop¬ 
ing  phonetic  and  \’Ocabulary  skills,  as  well  as  the 
extent  to  which  other  basic  reading  skills  are  being 
developed. 

They  should  inquire  whether  pupils  are  becoming 
resourceful  and  independent  in  using  books  to  satisfy 
their  diverse  interests  and  needs.  They  should  investi¬ 
gate  whether  reading  is  being  emphasized  as  an  all¬ 
school,  every-teacher,  every-subject  responsibility. 

The  administrator  should  check,  too,  to  make  sure 
that  a  developmental  reading  program  really  exists 
throughout  his  entire  system.  There  should  be  sys¬ 
tematic  reading  instruction  in  the  junior  high  school 
and  a  cooperative  program  in  the  high  school. 

Finally,  the  administrator  should  inquire  whether 
the  school  has  made  adequate  provision  for  diagnosis 
and  evaluation  of  reading  instruction,  and  he  should 
know  whether  the  instructors  and  materials  necessaiy 
for  such  a  program  are  available. 


I\EW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

The  Rip,ht  of  the  People,  by  William  O.  Douglas, 
is  a  timely,  highly  significant  examination  of 
how  best  to  retain  individual  liberty  in  the 
American  democracy.  “My  thesis  is,”  Justice 
Douglas  explains,  “that  there  is  no  free  speech  in 
the  full  meaning  of  the  term  unless  there  is  free¬ 
dom  to  challenge  the  very  postulates  on  which 
the  existing  regime  rests.”  In  three  parts:  In 
Part  I,  he  discusses  the  right  of  the  people;  Part 
II,  the  “right  to  be  left  alone”  ( rights  of  privacy, 
loyalty  investigations,  religious  freedom,  many 
others);  and  Part  III,  the  authority  of  the  people 
and  the  increasing  encroachment  of  the  military 
in  civil  affairs.  Delivered  last  spring  as  the  Nortn 
Lectures  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  the 
.substance  of  Justice  Douglas’s  new  book  is  a 
provocative  challenge  to  thoughtful  Americans. 
From:  Doubleday  6e  Co.,  575  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  238pp.  Index.  $4.00. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Faced  with  a  teacher  shortage  of  5000, 

New  York  City’s  Board  of  Education  is  carrying  its 
recruitment  campaign  for  new  teachers  directly  to 
the  parents  of  students. 

The  Board  is  distributing  an  appeal  to  parents  of 
junior  and  some  senior  high  stud^ents,  inviting  them 
to  consider  a  teaching  career  if  qualified.  The  state¬ 
ment  begins,  “It  is  possible  that  you,  or  .someone  you 


may  know,  may  have  the  preliminary  education  that 
is  needed  to  take  the  examination  to  be  a  teacher.” 

The  appeal  being  directed  at  city  parents  is  aimed 
largely  at  filling  vacancies  existing  in  the  junior  high 
division.  According  to  Dr.  Irving  S.  Hecht,  coordina¬ 
tor  of  the  teacher  recruitment  committee,  about  21% 
of  teachers  in  the  junior  division  do  not  hold  regular 
licenses  to  teach  subjects  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Vacancies  include  450  in  English,  500  in  math  and 
280  in  social  studies. 

Eight  academic  credit  hours  in  appropriate  educa¬ 
tion  courses  are  required  for  the  positions,  but  candi¬ 
dates  have  until  October  1  to  complete  the  courses. 
Teachers  appointed  will  get  three  years  more  to  com- 
]>lete  the  full  educational  requirements  for  licensing. 

Why  should  people  without  ehildren  be 

taxed  for  school  costs?  This  question  was  recently 
asked  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  its  special 
service  feature,  “The  Reader  Asks.”  The  Monitor’s 
answer: 

“Because  our  ancestors  decided  that  public  educa¬ 
tion  was  beneficial  to  the  community  as  a  whole  and 
directly,  or  indirectly,  to  every  member  of  it.  Similar 
thinking  is  reflected  in  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws.  It  can  be  argued  that  an  ignorant  community  is 
costly  even  in  dollars  and  cents,  producing  lower 
revenues,  requiring  more  safeguards  against  crime, 
fire  and  unsanitary  conditions.  An  employer  without 
children  mav  benefit  from  having  better  schooled  em¬ 
ployees— and  neighbors.  The  chief  argument  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  that  citizens  with  some  education  are 
expected  to  be  more  intelligent  v’Oters.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Democratic  Way  to  Better  Schools,  by  O.C.  Miller.  Ex¬ 
position  Press,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  2I0pp.  $3.50.  (A 
study  of  what  is  wrong  with  public  schools  and  what  to  do 
about  it  is  the  subtitle.  A  critique  and  criticism  of  our  public 
schools  with  particular  emphasis  upon  administration.) 


•  The  Profession 


Should  teachers  join  uuious?  asks  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Teachers  Association.  William  J.  O’Keefe, 
attorney  for  the  M.T.A.  and  professor  of  law  at  Boston 
College  answers  “no.”  “The  only  reasons,”  says  Mr. 
O’Keefe  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
M.T.A.,  “I  can  attribute  to  a  desire  to  join  a  labor 
union  are  ignorance  of  our  law  and  disregard  for 
professional  status.” 

He  explained  that  legal  decisions  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  that  school  committees  need  not  recognize 
unions  and  may  decline  to  employ  union  members  and 
that  a  teachers’  union  has  not  the  right  to  strike.  If 
school  committees  give  cognizance  to  a  union  bargain¬ 
ing  agent,  surrendering  their  discretion,  “it  could 
mean  the  end  of  salary  schedules.” 

John  Ligtenberg,  general  counsel  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  in  an  open  letter  to  Somerville 
(Mass.)  teachers  denied  that  recognition  of  union 
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bargaining  agents  by  school  committees  could  hurt 
salary  schedules,  which  he  said  “exist  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  teacher  unions  and  other  teacher  organi¬ 
zations  which  have  fought  for  them  and  insisted  on 
their  enforcement.” 

Ligtenberg  quoted  a  court  ruling  as  to  whether  a 
school  committee  could  bargain  collectively.  .  . 
There  is  no  statute,  public  or  private,  which  forbids 
such  negotiations  .  .  .  The  claim  of  the  defendant 
( the  school  board )  that  this  would  be  an  illegal  dele¬ 
gation  of  authority  is  without  merit.  The  authority 
is  and  remains  with  the  board.” 


•  Curriculum 


What  will  math  look  like  in  ten  years? 

Dr.  Howard  F.  Fehr,  president  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  lists  the  characteristics 
of  the  new  math  curriculum,  if  needed  changes  are 
made: 

1.  The  artificial  separation  of  algebra,  geometry 
and  analysis  will  be  eliminated. 

2.  Solid  geometry  as  a  separate  course  will  disap- 
jiear  from  the  curriculum. 

3.  The  logarithmic  solution  of  triangles  will  be 
dispensed  with. 

4.  Trigonometry  will  become  an  integral  part  of 
analysis,  no  longer  a  separate  subject. 

5.  A  fundamental  concept— that  of  sets— will  domi¬ 
nate  mathematics  in  the  years  ahead. 

6.  Probability  and  statistical  inferent'e,  a  science 
that  grew  out  of  a  gambler’s  interest  in  his  chances 
to  win,  will  be  introduced  in  the  12th  year  of  math. 

7.  Algebra  in  the  near  future  will  deal  with  such 
topics  as  groups,  rings,  fields. 

8.  Euclidean  geometr\'  will  take  a  back  seat. 
There  will  be  geometry  of  three  dimensions. 

9.  Statistical  rea.soning  will  become  a  part  of 
many  phases  of  mathematical  instruction. 


•  Teaching  Methods 


Do  grades  indicate  quality  of  learning? 

No,  writes  Dr.  Carl  A.  Clark,  chairman  of  psychology 
at  the  Chicago  Teachers  College,  in  the  December 
Chicaf^o  Schools  Journal.  Grades  are  obtained  by 
tests,  and  while  grades,  ideally,  will  give  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  student’s  understanding— or  lack  of  under¬ 
standing— they  may  tell  very  little  about  the  student’s 
attitude  or  his  ability  to  use  what  he  has  supposedly 
learned  in  the  basic  situation  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended. 

A  student  with  an  average  grade,  for  example,  may 
have  acquired  an  enthusiasm  for  the  material  which 
will  keep  him  reading  and  thinking  and  advancing  in 
the  field  until  his  skill  and  knowledge  may  soon  far 
surpass  the  student  who  obtained  the  top  grade  in  the 
course,  but  who  ceased  his  interest  after  getting  the 


grade.  Thus,  a  student  with  a  lower  grade  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  better  education  than  one  with  a  higher  grade. 

This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  grading 
system  is  at  fault.  It  means  simply  that  a  grading 
system  does  not,  and  cannot,  evaluate  everything  of 
importance  in  the  educative  process. 


THE  TWELVE-MONTH  PANACEA 

In  these  days  when  local  school  districts  in 
New  Jersey  are  building  new  schools  at  the  rate 
of  $100  million  a  year,  people  welcome  any 
suggestion  that  seems  to  offer  a  chance  of  saving 
school  building  dollars.  Right  now  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  length  of  the  school  year  to  twelve 
months,  and  many  enthusiasts  see  this  as  a  pana¬ 
cea  for  our  physical  facilities  problems. 

It  will  pay  us  to  examine  the  facts  more  care¬ 
fully: 

Today  we  have  from  180-185  school  days,  de¬ 
pending  on  snow  storms  and  other  special  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  we  were  to  extend  the  school 
year  to  twelve  months,  we  would  have  about  235 
school  days— an  increase  of  30%.  (Five  days  a 
week  for  52  weeks  is  260  days.  From  this  sub¬ 
tract  as  a  minimum  six  holidays,  Christmas  week, 
and  weeks  off  in  the  spring  and  fall.)  We  might 
have  to  make  some  additional  provision  for  2-3- 
week  teacher  vacations  and  some  provision  for 
maintenance  and  repairs. 

If  we  lengthened  the  school  year  in  this  way, 
teacher  salaries  would  obviously  have  to  be  in- 
crea.sed.  There  is  no  saving  in  this  area.  How¬ 
ever,  there  would  be  a  “plant”  or  “capital  debt 
service”  saving. 

Today  the  average  debt  service  of  New  Jersey 
schools  is  about  10%  of  the  total  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion.  This  is  fairly  constant  as  school  populations 
and  buildings  have  to  be  replaced.  A  twelve- 
month  school  would  reduce  this  about  30%. 
Since  this  is  30%  of  15%,  it  looks  then  as  if  it 
offers  a  gross  saving  of  3%  on  our  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

To  offset  this  we  would  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  any  such  program  would  completely  disrupt 
any  program  of  family  vacations  at  the  shore  or 
in  the  mountains.  Many  will  feel  that  the  values 
of  these  family  projects  far  outweigh  the  3% 
savings,  while  resort  operators  and  other  business 
people  in  the  lake  and  shore  counties  of  New 
Jersey  would  eertainly  take  a  dim  view  of  any 
proposal  that  would  di.snipt  current  vacation 
schedules. 

Finally,  there  are  many  districts  where  a 
twelve-month  protrram  would  not  produce  any 
savings  if  the  pupils  p<'r  grade  were  fewer  than 
48  in  any  one  school. 

—  Leonard  E.  Best,  legislative 
chairman,  N.J.  State  Federation 
of  District  Boards  of  Education, 
in  the  NJEA  Review,  January  1958. 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


The  importance  of  minor  details  necessary 
to  a  well-regulated  classroom  are  never  stressed 
enough  in  educational  courses,  writes  Roy  M.  Hayes, 
in  the  January  Clearing  House.  He  believes  that  the 
beginning  teacher’s  first  job  is  to  establish  control  of 
the  class,  to  establish  his  own  plan  of  procedure  as 
rapidly  as  added  experience  enables  him  to  do  so. 
Some  of  Hayes’  suggestions: 

—  Nothing  impresses  a  group  more  than  a  prompt  and 
businesslike  way  of  starting  off.  Seat  your  students 
alphabetically:  Either  put  their  names  on  their 
desks  or  make  a  diagram  on  the  board. 

—  Never  accept  any  mode  of  address  except  Mr.,  Mrs. 
or  Miss  plus  your  last  name,  or  permit  anything 
else  when  other  teachers  are  mentioned. 

—  Tell  your  students  at  the  start  what  you  expect  of 
them  in  the  way  of  cooperation,  individually  and 
as  a  whole. 

—  See  that  regulations  are  carried  out,  firmly  and 
clearly. 

—  You  should  be  ready  to  begin  the  class  at  once. 
Plan  your  work  so  that  all  students  will  have  enough 
to  do  for  the  whole  period. 

—  Putting  off  discipline  encourages  bad  behavior. 
M^en  it  is  apparent  that  a  student  has  no  intention 
of  cooperating,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  office.  Inform  the  office  when  this  happens. 
The  first  time,  ask  that  the  student  be  sent  back 
after  school  for  a  conference— don’t  hold  the  con¬ 
ference  in  front  of  others. 

—  When  in  doubt,  consult  the  principal. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
In-Service  Education:  for  Teachers,  Supervisors  and  Adminis¬ 
trators,  The  56th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education.  Part  I.  Edited  by  Nelson  B.  Ilennj.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  5757  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III. 
376pp.  Index.  $4.00  cloth.  $3.23  paper.  (The  report  of  returns 
from  an  inquiry  submitted  by  the  Society  to  superintendents 
and  principals  in  city  school  .systems  with  a  vieiv  of  finding  the 
best  practices  utilized  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in 
service.) 


•  Philosophg  and  Goals _ 

Conversation  in  this  country  has  fallen 

upon  evil  days,  says  A.  Whitney  Griswold,  president 
of  Yale  University,  in  a  new  book.  The  great  creative 
art  whereby  man  translates  feeling  into  reason  and 
shares  with  his  fellow  man  those  innermost  thoughts 
and  ideals  of  which  civilization  is  made,  is  beset  by 
forces  which  threaten  its  demise. 

It  is  forsaken  by  a  technology  that  is  so  busy  tend¬ 
ing  its  time-saving  devices  that  it  has  no  time  for 
anything  else.  It  is  drowned  out  in  singing  com¬ 
mercials  by  the  world’s  most  productive  economy  that 
has  so  little  to  say  for  itself  it  has  to  hum  it.  It  is 
hushed  and  slushed  in  dimly  lighted  parlors  by  tele¬ 
vision  audiences  who  used  to  read,  argue  and  even 
play  bridge,  an  old-fashioned  card  game  requiring 

some  speech. 


Conversation  is  shouted  down  by  devil’s  advocates, 
thrown  into  disorder  by  points  of  order.  It  is  subdued 
by  soft-\’oiced  censors  who,  in  the  name  of  public 
relations,  counsel  discretion  and  the  avoidance  of 
controversy,  like  so  many  family  physicians  breaking 
the  news  gently  and  aavising  their  patients  to  cut 
down  on  their  calories.  It  languishes  in  a  society  that 
spends  so  much  time  passively  listening  and  being 
talked  to  that  it  has  all  but  lost  the  will  and  skill  to 
speak  for  itself. 

\Vhose  fault  is  it?  It’s  nobody’s  fault  but  our  own. 
Dr.  Griswold  points  out.  He  rests  his  case  on  a  cardi¬ 
nal  principle  of  American  business:  The  customer  is 
always  right.  If  he  wants  to  spend  his  time  looking 
and  listening  without  ever  discussing  with  his  friends 
the  meaning  of  what  he  sees  and  hears,  that  is  his 
pn*rogative. 


•  The  3Math  Program 


Children  live  math  all  day  long,  says  Dr. 
Alice  V.  Keliher  in  the  February  Grade  Teacher. 
Bicycle  contests  determine  who  is  first,  therefore  de¬ 
termining  who  produces  the  greatest  speed.  Six  asks 
ten  what  time  it  is  because  he  must  be  home  in  ten 
minutes.  Ten  plays  Scrabble  and  has  to  figure  double 
and  triple  word  scores,  as  well  as  totals. 

Informal  arithmetic  experiences  dominate  the  child’s 
out-of-school  day.  Do  teachers  make  full  use  of  them? 
asks  Dr.  Keliher.  Her  answer  is  no.  There  are  many 
ways  to  use  arithmetic  during  the  class  day.  Some  of 

them:  records  of  attendance,  lunch  orders,  numbers 
to  see  school  nurse,  doctor  or  dentist,  books  on  hand, 
many  others. 

Arithmetic  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting 
and  real  subjects  of  study  in  the  classroom.  Dr.  Keliher 
concludes.  However,  teachers  in  their  zeal  to  move 
children  through  the  textbooks  and  workbooks  are 
missing  many  of  the  concrete  experiences  that  make 
arithmetic  meaningful  to  children.  Connect  the  ab¬ 
stract  with  real  experiences,  she  says.  It  is  rewarding 
to  hear,  “Gosh,  I  see  that  now.  It’s  like  the  way  my 
bike  speedometer  works.”  Or,  “Gee,  that’s  easy  now. 
I  never  knew  that  when  I  split  a  candy  bar  in  half  I 
was  really  doing  fractions.” 

Funds  available  for  math  teachers  have 
been  announced  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Several  universities  and  colleges  have  been  granted 
these  funds  by  the  Foundation  to  sponsor  and  conduct 
Academic-Year  Institutes  for  the  supplementary  train¬ 
ing  of  secondary  school  teachers  in  math  and  science 
for  the  school  year  1958-59. 

Stipends  will  be  granted  by  the  Institute  to  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  to  the  amount  of  $3,000  for  the  academic 
year.  In  addition,  there  are  allowances  for  dependents, 
travel  and  books.  Tuition  and  fees  will  be  paid  in 
full  by  the  Institute. 

For  further  information  and  to  make  application, 
contact  Prof.  Joseph  Landin,  303  Altgeld  Hall,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.  (This  program  is  for  math 

teachers  only.) 
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The  Mathematics 
Problem 

—  liij  Dr.  John  G.  Kemeny,  Chairman 

Mathematics  Department,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.H. 

iHost  parents  would  not  believe  it  it  they 
were  told  their  son  could  study  a  certain  subject  in 
our  schools  for  14  years  without  Bndin^  out  what 
the  subject  was  really  about,  or  what  has  been  happen- 
inj'  in  this  subject  in  the  last  150  years.  Yet,  this  is 
precisely  what  the  present  Mathematics  program  is 
designed  to  do.  Students  can  take  eight  years  of 
primary  school,  four  years  of  secondary  school  and 
two  years  of  college  Mathematics,  without  hearing  a 
single  development  less  than  150  years  old,  and  with¬ 
out  actpiiring  any  real  insight  into  the  subject. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  American  has  not 
even  been  let  in  on  the  secret  that  Mathematics  has 
been  developing  at  a  rapid  pace  during  this  century- 
and-a-half,  and  that  this  pace  seems  to  Ih*  (juickening 
<‘ach  year.  Vast  new  areas  have  opened  up  that  99% 
of  our  college  graduates  have  never  heard  of.  The 
very  conception  of  what  Mathematics  is  all  about  has 
broadened  to  the  point  where  a  traditionally  educatetl 
person  would  not  even  recognize  it  as  Mathematics. 
The  subject  started  out  as  a  study  of  numerical  and 
spatial  relations.  Hut  now  the  mathematician  will 
undertake  to  study  any  type  of  relationship,  as  long 
as  the  intricacy  of  the  pattern  arouses  his  interest. 

Modern  Mathematics 

This  has  tended  to  make  Modern  Mathematics  more 
abstract  than  its  jiredecessors.  We  now  try  to  make 
a  single  theorem  do  the  work  of  a  dozen  different 
results  in  as  many  different  fields.  But  it  has  also 
made  Mathematics  of  much  greater  practical  impor¬ 
tance,  since  there  are  so  many  more  areas  in  which 
it  is  applicable.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  inherent  beauty 
and  of  vast  significance  for  the  progress  of  our  Nation. 
.\nd  yet,  we  keep  this  impressive  structure  entirely 
hidden  from  the  vast  majority  of  educated  citizens. 

What  can  be  done  to  remedy  this  100-year-old 
curriculum?  Some  of  the  new  branches  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  must  be  injected  in  the  curriculum  as  early 
as  possible.  Dartmouth  College  now  has  a  program 
which  assures  that  every  student  taking  at  least  a 
year  of  college  Mathematics  will  be  introduced  to 
four  such  branches.  They  will  meet  Mathematical 
Logic  with  its  contributions  to  the  sharpening  of  the 
rea.soning  process;  they  will  meet  Set  Theory  and 
topics  from  Modern  Algebra,  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  understanding  of  any  branch  of  Mathematics; 
arid  they  will  learn  about  Probability  Theory,  which 
is  second  to  no  branch  in  its  practical  significance. 

This  very  suc'cessful  Dartmouth  experiment  has 
spread  to  many  other  colleges;  other  experiments  have 
also  demonstrated  that  college  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores  have  no  trouble  in  acquiring  modem  ideas. 


Mathematics  In  High  School 

But  these  ideas  can  and  must  infiltrate  the  second¬ 
ary  school  program.  The  Commission  on  Mathematics 
of  the  CEEB  (425  West  117th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.) 
has  worked  out  a  series  of  recommendations  for  im¬ 
proving  this  archaic  program.  It  has  shown  where 
to  cut  away  dead  wood,  where  to  cut  down  on  time 
spent,  and  where  to  inject  a  modern  flavor.  It  is  also 
prepared  to  show  secondary  schools  the  type  of  Mod¬ 
em  Mathematics  suitable  for  the  11th  or  12th  grade. 

But  there  is  one  task  that  no  committee  can  ac¬ 
complish.  It  cannot  step  into  the  classroom  and  do 
the  actual  teaching.  Unless  the  secondary  schools 
have  teachers  who  understand  the  basic  ideas  of  these 
modern  branches  of  Mathematics,  the  program  will 
not  be  undertaken,  or— even  worse— it  will  be  doomed 
to  failure. 

The  Program 

Ideally,  we  would  like  to  assure  that  all  secondary 
teachers  should  have  some  understanding  of  Modern 
Vlathematics,  and  perhaps  in  30  years  this  goal  will 
be  reached.  But  what  can  be  done  notv?  I  would 
recommend  that  every  reasonably  large  secondary 
school  should  either  hire  one  person  competent  in 
Modern  Mathematics,  or  aid  one  of  its  present  staff 
in  acquiring  this  competence.  A  considerable  amount 
can  be  learned  in  one  year  and  two  summers.  An 
enlightened  school  that  is  willing  to  finance  such 
education  for  one  of  its  staff  members  will  draw  rich 
dividends  in  the  future. 

It  would  be  particularly  helpful  if  schools  would 
indicate  to  the  local  teachers  colleges  that  they  ex¬ 
pect  their  Mathematics  teachers  to  have  more  of  a 
modern  background  than  in  the  past.  We  are  in  real 
danger  of  re-educating  a  small  portion  of  our  high 
school  teachers  and  at  the  same  time  turning  out  a 
new  generation  of  teachers  as  ignorant  of  modem 
developments  as  their  students  necessarily  will  be. 

Gifted  Students 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  truly 
talented  student  and  the  merely  competent  one  in 
Mathematics.  The  gifted  student  needs  and  deserv’es 
special  attention.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  our 
country’s  richest  resource,  its  gifted  young  men  and 
women.  Ideally  such  students  should  be  in  special 
sections  taught  by  specially  qualified  teachers.  But  if 
this  is  not  practical,  at  least  make  available  to  him 
books  from  which  he  can  educate  himself.  Any  of  the 
following  five  books  should  arouse  a  real  interest  in 
Modern  NIathematics  on  the  part  of  the  gifted  second¬ 
ary  school  student. 

( 1 )  Insights  Into  Modern  Mathematics,  23rd  Year¬ 
book,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

(2)  Introduction  to  Finite  Mathematics,  Kemeny 
Snell,  Thompson.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall. 

(3)  Introductory  Probability  and  Statistical  In¬ 
ference  for  Secondary  Schools,  Commission  on  Mathe¬ 
matics. 

(4)  Principles  of  Mathematics,  .\llendoerfer,  Oak¬ 

ley.  Published  by  \IcGraw-Hill. 

(5)  Universal  Mathematics,  Part  II,  Committee  on 
the  Undergraduate  Program,  Mathematical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America. 
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•  Audio-Visual 


Who’s  responsible  for  bad  TV?  asked  “Miss 
Frances”  (Mrs.  Frances  llorwich)  of  “Ding-Dong 
School”  fame,  in  a  recent  session  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Alumni  School.  Her  answer:  It  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  viewer  to  influence  T\'  networks 
into  producing  higher  quality  programs. 

She  deplored  several  aspects  of  present  TV  as 
“definitely  frightening.”  Included  in  her  criticism 
were  the  lack  of  leaaership  in  experimentation  with 
new  kinds  of  programs,  the  number  of  programs  that 
teach  viewers  to  copy  or  ape  rather  than  originate, 
the  amount  of  plain  misinformation  that  is  transmitted, 
the  trend  toward  filmed  rather  than  live  shows  and 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  audience,  who  complain  but 
don’t  act  to  change  bad  shows. 

Some  of  the  main  causes  of  these  faults,  Mrs.  Hor- 
wich  said,  were  the  advertisers’  dominance  over  what 
is  telecast  and  the  power  of  ratings  which  “saturate 
the  air  with  an  overdose  of  sameness.” 

As  a  substitute,  Mrs.  Horwich  suggested  more  in¬ 
fluence  by  viewers,  who  should  sample  the  programs 
their  children  see,  write  their  comments  to  broad¬ 
casters  and  refuse  to  buy  the  products  of  the  worst 
offenders,  in  the  hope  that  this  would  increase  the 
quality  and  \’ariety  of  programs  available. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Tapes,  Scripts  and  Transcriptions. 
Fourth  Annual  Edition,  1958.  Educators  Progress  Service, 
Raruhdph,  Wisconsin.  206pp.  Paper.  $5.75.  (Devoted  ex- 
clusivchj  to  free  tapes,  free  scripts  and  free  transcriptions.  A 
rompleie,  annotated  schedule  of  free  audio  aids  and  scripts. 
Contains,  also,  article  on  “Audio  Experiences  for  Enriching 
and  Individualizing  Instruction."  htj  Dr.  Walter  A.  Wittich.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


An  expanded  physical  fitness  program  will 
be  put  into  operation  this  spring  in  Louisville,  William 
.\.  .Moore,  parks  director  announced.  The  purpose  is 
to  reach  all  youngsters  in  the  Louisville  area. 

The  city’s  18  postal  zones  will  be  areas  of  athletic 
competition.  Neighborhood  groups  will  compete  with¬ 
in  their  postal  zones.  City-wide  or  citv-countv-wide 
contests  will  be  held,  with  teams  from  all  postal  zones 
competing  for  championships. 

The  aim  is  to  give  more  youngsters  a  chance  to  take 
jiart  in  ganu's  and  improve  their  physical  fitness. 
Sports  will  include:  boxing,  swimming,  track  and 
field,  baseball,  softball,  football  and  basketball.  The 
program  will  be  an  extension  of  the  present  school 
and  Recreation  Division  athletics.  The  championship 
games  will  be  on  college  campuses,  at  the  city  recrea¬ 
tional  fields  and  the  State  Fairgrounds. 

Moore  plans  to  enlist  the  aid  of  a  committee  of 
citizens  in  each  postal  zone  to  help  with  the  program. 

.Approving  the  plans.  Louisville’s  Mayor  Hoblitzell 
pointed  out,  “The  only  trouble  with  kids  is  that  they 


don’t  know  what  to  do.  We  want  to  give  them  plenty 
to  do.” 

Mass  X-rays  for  TB  testing  in  Virginia’s  high 
schools  were  halted  as  of  January  1,  the  State 
Health  Department  has  disclosed.  The  new  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  selected  groups  rather  than  on  the 
general  community. 

The  selected  groups  are  those  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  risk  of  contracting  the  disease.  These  include 
persons  in  hospitals,  mental,  penal  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,  low-income  groups,  migrant  workers  and  those 
known  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease. 

The  health  officials  have  agreed  that  a  tuberculin 
test  is  perhaps  better  than  a  survey  X-ray  for  young¬ 
sters  under  18  years  of  age.  Because  of  the  new 
recommendations,  the  age  restriction  in  Virginia  for 
participation  in  the  state  X-ray  program  has  been 
raised  from  15  to  18.  'This  automatically  eliminates 
X-ray  surveys  in  high  schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  Nutrition,  by  Mattie  Pattison,  Helen  Barbour  and 
Ercel  Epprigbt.  Iowa  State  College  Press,  Press  Bldg.,  Ames, 
Iowa.  2I2pp,  Charts.  Ulus.  $3.95.  (A  new  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  nutrition,  providing  basic  nutrition  information 
reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  plus  educational  procedures  for 
introducing  nutrition  to  different  age  groups.) 

Health  Observation  of  School  Children,  by  George  M.  Wheatley 
and  Grace  T.  Ilallock.  Revised  ed.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330 
West  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  488pp.  Charts.  $6.50.  (A  guide  for 
helping  teachers  to  observe  aria  understand  the  school  child  in 
health  and  illness.  Excellent  in  specialized  approach,  develop¬ 
ment  of  procedures.) 

Fitness  for  Secondary  School  Youth,  edited  by  Karl  VF.  and 
Carolyn  W.  Bookwalter.  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  1201  1 6th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C.  150pp.  Ulus.  $2.50.  (A  survey,  with 
recommendations,  of  the  phases,  relations  and  organization 
of  the  complete  secondary  school  program  of  health  education, 
physical  education,  recreation  and  outdoor  education.) 


•  Science  Education 


An  experimental  program  in  scicnee  to 

encourage  “creative  thinking  and  research  minded¬ 
ness”  among  top  secondary  school  students  will  be 
conducted  next  summer  by  the  Horace  Mann  High 
School  in  the  Bronx  (N.Y.). 

The  project  will  run  for  eight  weeks  and  be  limited 
to  students  of  Horace  Mann.  However,  Mitchell 
Gratwick,  principal,  said,  “If  it  works,  and  if  proper 
support  can  be  obtained,  we’ll  open  it  in  future  sum¬ 
mers  to  students  from  other  schools  in  New  York  City.” 

Eight  students  have  already  been  selected  toward 
a  total  of  24.  The  students  will  concentrate  in  one 
of  three  science  fields— biology,  physics  or  chemistry. 
The  program  will  give  participating  students  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  full  time  in  the  school’s  science 
labs  under  the  direction  of  competent  instructors,  as 
well  as  engaging  in  intensive  individual  projects. 

“The  emphasis  will  be  on  learning  for  its  own  sake, 
rather  than  for  credits  or  grades,”  Gratwick  said.  “We 
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liope  to  attract  to  such  a  program  as  this  the  really 
exciting  and  excited  young  people  whose  opportunity 
to  undertake  a  self-designed  experiment  in  physics, 
chemistry  or  biology  is  now  restricted  to  the  cellar, 
the  garage  or  the  kitchen  sink.” 


Wc  might  say  the  primary  function 

of  our  educational  institution  is  to  spread  before 
our  young  people  the  entire  array  of  human 
knowledge  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  each 
young  man  and  each  young  woman  to  choose 
freely  the  career  to  which  they  wish  to  devote 
their  lives,  and  to  make  their  best  contribution 
to  that  career.  On  this  premise,  if  young  people 
enter  our  educational  institutions  in  sufficient 
numbers,  we  can  safely  rely  on  the  laws  of  prob¬ 
ability  and  the  inherent  variability  of  human 
aspirations  to  provide  us  with  competence  in  all 
\ocations  and  professions. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  emphasize  the  need  for  re-examining 
our  facilities  for  scientific  and  technical  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  evident  that  we  shall  need  more  scien¬ 
tists  and,  more  particularly,  better  scientists  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  place  in  a  scientific  world. 
There  are  many  sound  ways  in  which  we  can 
move  in  this  direction  witnout  departing  from 
basic  principles.  We  can  give  our  children  better 
career  guidance;  we  can  improve  teaching  com- 
p(‘tence  in  the  scientific  area;  we  can  provide 
motivation  for  the  many  talented  high  school 
graduates  who  do  not  now  attend  college.  All 
these  are  natural  processes  and  will  surely  pro¬ 
duce  results.  The  ultimate  choice  of  a  career 
must,  however,  remain  free.  We  cannot  expect 
to  convert  potential  writers,  historians  or  busi¬ 
nessmen  into  creative  workers  in  scientific  labora¬ 
tories.  Such  a  move  would  add  little  to  the 
progress  of  science,  while  impoverishing  all  other 
areas  of  human  activity. 

There  is,  moreover,  the  same  basic  interdepen¬ 
dence  between  all  intellectual  pursuits  as  there 
is  between  the  scientific  disciplines.  I  have  long 
felt  that  an  understanding  of  science  should  be 
just  as  important  an  element  in  one’s  cultural 
equipment  as  English  or  philosophy  or  music. 
Conversely,  a  scientist  will  be  a  better  scientist 
if  he  has  an  appreciation  of  the  humanities, 
literabire  and  the  arts.  This  requires  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  to  be  diverse  as  well  as  specific- 
in  short,  to  have  as  many  facets  as  there  are 
divisions  of  human  knowledge.  If  we  do  the 
job  well,  we  will  have  .scientists  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  with  sufficient  competence  to  main¬ 
tain  a  vigorous,  dynamic  society,  without  inter¬ 
ference  with  other  vocations. 

—  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt,  president 
E.I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Company 
(From  a  speech,  “The  Fickle  Fashions  of  Sci¬ 
ence,”  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Sigma  Xi 
and  Scientific  Research  Society  of  America, 
Indianapolis,  December  27,  1957.) 


•  Higher  Education 


The  number  of  married  students  on  Ameri¬ 
can  college  campuses  has  been  steadily  rising  since 
World  War  II,  a  recent  U.S.  Office  of  Education  sur¬ 
vey  reports.  Married  students,  a  major  sociological 
change  in  college  and  university  life,  now  represent 
an  impressive  total  of  nearly  14%  of  the  three  million 
students  in  higher  education. 

On  some  campuses,  the  percentages  are  running 
even  higher.  At  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  figure  is 
15%,  as  it  is  at  almost  all  of  the  Indiana  schools.  If 
the  figures  for  married  graduate  students  are  totaled, 
the  married  student  group  on  some  campuses  is  a 
major  campus  force.  A  sampling  of  270  schools  taken 
by  the  USOE  last  June  shows  that  36%  of  those  re¬ 
porting  revealed  a  married  student  population  ranging 
from  16%  to  25%.  At  Stanford  University,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  one  fifth,  or  1532,  students  are  married,  with 
a  total  of  1579  children.  Stanford  expects  that  in  the 
next  ten  years  as  much  as  35%  of  those  at  Stanford 
and  at  other  institutions  throughout  the  Nation  will 
be  family  men  and  women. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Financial  Aid  for  College  Students:  Undergraduate,  btj  Ther¬ 
esa  Birch  Wilkins.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW,  Supt.  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  2.5. 
D.C.  232pp.  Paper.  $1.00  (A  bulletin  reporting  information 
about  loans,  scholarships  and  opportunities  for  employment 
available  to  undergraduate  students  at  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  for  1.9.55-56.) 


•  School  Plant 


New  designs  for  school  buildings  is  the  object 
of  a  new  nonprofit  organization.  Educational  Facilities 
Laboratory,  financed  ($4.5  million)  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.  The  experimental  group  will  try  to  im¬ 
prove  school  and  college  building  design  through 
research  and  experimentation,  and  to  develop  more 
economical  construction  methods. 

The  Laboratory,  which  will  also  act  as  a  clearing¬ 
house  for  information,  will  make  its  data  on  school 
design  building  and  equipment  available  to  architects, 
school  boards,  college  trustees  and  others  interested 
in  the  nationwide  expansion  of  educational  facilities 
within  the  next  ten  years. 

The  Ford  Foundation  will  finance  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  next  five  years.  More  than  half  of  the 
grant  of  $41/2  million  will  be  used  for  experimentation 
in  the  field  of  construction  and  equipment  (elemen¬ 
tary,  secondary,  college  levels)  through  grants  to  edu¬ 
cational  in.stitutions. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Administrative  Facilities  in  School  Buildings,  by  James  L. 
Taylor.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW,  Supt.  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  52pp. 
Paper.  45c.  (A  pamphl^  designed  to  assist  planners  in  pro¬ 
viding  facilities  which  meet  school  administrative  needs  in 
the  local  situation.  Procedure  of  study  emphasizing  importance 
of  studying  and  analyzing  administrative  functions  and  activi¬ 
ties  when  planning  facilities.) 
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•  Panorama 

California  The  San  Lorenzo  School  District  has 
just  put  a  specially  equipiied  school  bus  on  the  road 
that  is  probably  unique.  Used  to  carry  crippled  child¬ 
ren  from  several  Alameda  County  communities  to 
San  Lorenzo’s  school  for  the  handicapped,  the  $14,000 
bus  has  a  built-in,  battery-operated  elevator.  Other 
gadgets:  a  safety  gate  to  protect  children’s  feet  while 
the  elevator  is  in  motion,  individual  seat  belts  and 
floor  attachments  to  anchor  wheelchairs. 

Canada  Protecting  Canadian  teen-agers  from  John 
Barleycorn,  disguised  as  a  chocolate  bonbon,  was  the 
task  of  Ontario’s  Liquor  Control  Board  last  month. 
Beason:  The  crackdown  came  when  it  was  discovered 
that  every  candy  shop  in  town  was  selling  imported 
bonbons,  spiked  with  an  alcoholic  fill  having  alcoholic 
content  up  to  17  9> .  On  the  American  side  of  the 
border,  the  Federals  went  into  action  to  prevent  any 
of  the  loaded  sweets  from  slipping  through  the  cus¬ 
toms’  barriers. 

Washington^  D,C.  A  number  of  accidents 
among  young  amateur  rocket  men  in  the  Washington 
area  has  resulted  in  an  effort  to  set  up  a  program  there 
that  will  supervise  future  rocket  experimentation 
among  youngsters.  Under  consideration  are  super¬ 
vised  tests  on  school  athletic  fields  to  “demonstrate 
the  hazards  of  working  with  rockets  and  rocket  fuels.” 
Above  all,  said  the  District’s  public  school  director 
of  science,  Keith  C.  Johnson,  “we  do  not  want  to 
drive  the  experiments  underground.  But  we  think  it 
is  essential  that  responsible  supervision  be  provided 
for  experimenters  before  more  accidents  occur.”  Other 
states,  confronted  with  the  same  problem,  are  facing 
it  squarely;  none  more  so  perhaps  than  Connecticut 
which  has,  to  all  extents  and  purposes,  outlawed 
youngsters  fooling  around  with  rockets. 

Kentucky  Last  March  Juvenile  Trial  Commis¬ 
sioner  Rhodes  Clay  set  up  traffic  cases  in  Lexington. 
Last  month  the  new  County  Judge,  Bart  Peak,  who 
presides  over  Juvenile  Court,  threw  the  system  out. 
Reason:  The  teen-age  juries  actually  had  no  authority. 
The  judge  could  reject  their  decisions  at  will. 

The  main  benefit  had  been  in  educating  the  jurors. 
\Vhile  this  is  a  useful  occupation,  nevertheless,  it  is 
not  a  function  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  Judge  Peak 
added  that  he  might  try  the  juvenile  juries  again 
at  some  other  time. 

IVew  Jersey  Dr.  Edward  P.  Duffy,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association  for  Mental  Health,  told 
the  State  Youth  Study  Commission  that  school  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  state  should  be  given  regular  psychiatric 
examinations.  These  evaluations  should  be  followed 
by  treatment  where  the  examining  physician  feels  it 
is  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  urged,  such  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  made  mandatory  for  continued  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  school  system.  He  also  called  for 
periodic  psychiatric  evahiations  of  school  children,  as 
a  part  of  their  recular  health  examinations. 


iVetr  Classroom 
Material 


Indispensable  fob  libhakies,  RFrEERENCE  .  .  . 
is  the  new  Subject  Guide  to  Books  in  Print,  edited 
by  Herbert  B.  Anstaett  and  Sarah  L.  Prakken.  This 
new  bibliography  classifies  under  22,000  heads, 
with  thousands  of  cross  references,  every'  book  in 
print  from  861  U.S.  publishers.  Headings  follow 
those  established  by  Library  of  Congress.  91,000 
books  appear  135,000  times,  with  28,000  cross 
references.  Includes  fiction,  drama,  poetry  as  well 
as  technical  materials.  List  price  (as  of  July 
1957)  of  each  book  is  given.  Invaluable  reference 
for  all  classes,  since  the  Guide  is  one  vast,  com¬ 
prehensive,  as  well  as  authoritative,  listing  by 
subject  matter  of  every  book  currently  in  print. 
From:  R.R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  West  4.5th  St.,  N.Y. 
36.  1424pp.  Buckram.  $17.50. 

Models  in  the  teaching  of  geoghaphy  .  .  . 
can  he  made  by  teachers,  students,  with  the  aid 
of  this  fine  filmstrip  Making  Geographic  Models. 
An  analysis  by  color  photos  of  the  simplest  pro¬ 
cedure  to  make  acceptably  accurate  three-dimen¬ 
sional  maps  from  any  map  showing  elevations. 
55  frames,  color,  supplementaiy  notes.  From: 
Teaching  Aids  Laboratory,  College  Rd.  Annex, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  10,  Ohio.  $4.00. 

E.xcellent  Fon  Spanish  classes  .  .  .  are  two 
new  paperbacks  Ten  Centuries  of  Spanish  Poetry, 
(452pp.),  edited  by  Eleanor  L.  Turnbull  and  The 
Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Mexico,  (478pp.),  by 
Bernal  Diaz  Del  Castillo,  translated  by  A.P. 
Maudslay.  Both  books  are  easy  to  read,  attractive, 
excellent  for  school  use.  The  Discovery  and  Con¬ 
quest  is  a  modernized  version  of  Diaz’  contem¬ 
porary'  account  of  Cortez’  conquest  of  Mexico, 
with  explanatory  notes  when  needed.  Text  is  also 
good  collateral  for  history  courses.  Ten  Centuries 
of  Spanish  Poetry  is  particularly  valuable  because 
of  its  parallel  texts,  Spanish  on  the  left,  English 
version  on  the  right  facing  page.  English  transla¬ 
tions  are  by  many  Engli^  and  American  poets. 
Recommended.  'These  Evergreen  titles  from:  Grove 
Press,  795  Broadway,  N.Y.  3.  Each  vol. :  $  2.45. 

Free  teaching  materials  in  forestry  .  .  .  are 
available  upon  request.  Includes  Teacher’s  Man¬ 
ual,  showing  how  to  inteCTate  teaching  of  forest 
conservation  into  other  subject  areas,  geography, 
civics,  history,  others;  1957-58  Bibliography  of 
Teaching  Aids;  and  a  22"  x  34"  full-color  chart 
showing  products  of  the  Tree  Farm,  relationship 
between  tree  farming  (good  forest  practices)  and 
continuous  supply  of  wood  products.  From: 
American  Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc.,  Educa¬ 
tion  Division,  1816  N  St.,  N.W.  Washington  6, 
D.C. 

A  new  science  filmstrip  .  .  .  that  will  appeal 
to  youngsters  of  all  ages,  is  A  Trip  to  the  Moon. 
16mm,  sound,  16  minutes.  Available  in  color, 
b/w.  Takes  kids  on  imaginary  trip  to  moon, 
reviewing  principal  laws  governing  celestial  bodies. 
Scientifically  correct  in  facts.  Highly  stimulating. 
From:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  1144  Wil¬ 
mette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  Color  (No.  1572): 
$180.00;  b/w  (No.  1.573):  $90.00.  For  rentals, 
apply. 
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